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that I should have given myself all the perfections of which I have
any idea, if I had indeed given myself existence, I am aware also
that nothing can give itself existence in that way which is implied
by the meaning to which we restrict the term efficient cause, viz. in
a way such that the same thing, in so far as it gives itself being, is
different from itself in so far as it receives being; for to be the
same thing and not the same thing, i.e. a different thing, is a
contradiction.

Thus it comes that when the question is raised whether anything
can give itself existence, this must be understood merely to mean
whether anything has a nature or essence such that it does not
need to have any efficient cause in order to exist.

When the statement is added that if anything is such it will
give itself all the perfections of which it has any idea, if indeed it
does not as yet possess them1, the meaning is that it cannot fail to
have in actuality all the perfections that it knows, because by the
light of nature we perceive that a thing, the essence of which is so
limitless that it does not stand in need of an efficient cause in order
that it may exist, does not require an efficient cause either, in order
to possess all the perfections of which it is aware, and that its own
essential nature gives to it eminently2 whatever we can think that
an efficient cause is able to bestow on anything else.

These words also, it -(mil give them to itself, if it does not as yet
possess them, are merely explanatory. For the same light of nature
lets us know that the thing does not at the present moment have
the power and desire to give itself anything new, but that its
essential nature is such that from all eternity it is in possession of
everything which we can imagine it would bestow on itself if it did
not already possess it.

Nevertheless, all the above forms of expression which are derived
from the analogy of efficient causation are highly necessary in order
to guide the light of nature so as to give us a clear comprehension
of those matters; they are exactly parallel to the way in which
Archimedes, by comparing the sphere and other curvilinear figures
with rectilinear figures, demonstrates of the former properties that
could hardly otherwise be understood. And, just as no exception
is taken to such proofs, though they make us regard the sphere as
similar to a polyhedron, so, in my opinion, I cannot here be blamed
for using the analogy of efficient causality in order to explain

1 p. 88, par. 1 (not quoted exactly).                    a Eminentcr.